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JAY LEYDA 


Two-Trhirds of a Trilogy 


The Abbot Philip (Andrei 
challenges Tsar Ivan 


(Nikolai Cherkasov). 


Eisenstein’s several aims in making Ivan the 
Terrible have continued and will continue 
to be defined and argued. The theories find 
no common ground and do little to resolve 
the many questions the film evokes. For 
more than a decade we had only three pieces 
of evidence—the released version of Ivan, 
Part One; the published script of the whole 
two-part (later three-part ) film; and denun- 
ciations and rumors of the unreleased Ivan, 
Part Two. On this basis were formed the 
political interpretation (Ivan IV shown as 
a prototype of Stalin), the psychological in- 
terpretation (explored, in detail, through 
Chapter XV of Marie Seton’s biography of 
Eisenstein ), the artistic interpretation (usu- 
ally presented as the formal freezing of a 
too deliberate artist), and other side issues 
or private phobias. Now we have another 
important piece of evidence, the released 
version of Ivan, Part Two. (The sequences 
filmed for Part Three will probably remain 
uncut and unshown.) A last piece of evi- 
dence will, I hope, become generally avail- 
able soon: Eisenstein’s notes and drawings 
in preparing the entire work. Weighing 
these materials brings one to the conclusion 
that the best perspective on Ivan the Ter- 
rible is still that given by Eisenstein in an 
introductory article on his approach to the 
historical place and complex character of 
Ivan IV: 


And thus, concealing nothing, smoothing 
over nothing in the history of the actions 
of Ivan Grozny,—detracting nothing from 
the formidably impressive romanticism of 
that splendid image of the past, it has been 
our wish to present it in all its integrity 
to the audience of the world. This image, 
—fearful and wonderful, attracting and 
repelling, utterly tragic in Ivan Grozny’s 
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inner struggle along with his struggle 
against the enemies of his country,—can 
be comprehensible to the man of our day. 
(“Ivan Grozny,’ VOKS Bulletin, 7-8, 
1942. ) 


A reading of the whole scenario together 
with a viewing of both parts—the only just 
way to experience Eisenstein’s last film— 
shows a scrupulous execution of this large 
program that he set for himself. Ivan’s his- 
torical “mission” is never lost sight of, nor 
are the human contradictions in his motives 
and behavior, along which the main dra- 
matic line is built. The separation of the two 
parts by the film’s critics is a fault for which 
they are not entirely responsible, for Eisen- 
stein could not have foreseen how many 
years would pass between the appearance 
of Parts One and Two (nor that Part Three 
would remain a project). Seen together at 
last, the majestic, ceremonial qualities of 
Part One, growing more passionate toward 
its conclusion, are transformed into the flam- 
ing bitterness and violent malice of Part 
Two. The calculated stylistic growth of the 
whole drama could only be guessed by the 
disgruntled critics of Part One, including the 
outraged Hollywood audience at its Acad- 
emy preview. To see Part Two by itself must 
have been equally a shock to the private 
political viewers in 1946—here was the in- 
trigue and carnage of Hamlet’s conclusion 
without the preparation and artistic justifi- 
cation of the first two acts, or the torture and 
storm of Lear without the introductory dra- 
matic mask of ceremony and hypocrisy that 
Shakespeare spent scene by scene stripping 
away. If any of the Kremlin viewers had 
some parallel in mind with Stalin,* or even 
felt the need to change the popular concept 
of the Terrible, one can imagine how person- 


* Plays about Ivan ran into the same trouble, trying to dramatize the new historical attitude to him with 


a minimum of blood-letting. 
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ally insulting Ivan’s drama appeared. The 
keenest of those viewers must have been. 
worried by the mystery play episode (was 
this a hint that the whole film was a fable?— 
with what moral? ), and by the more explicit 
passage in which Ivan permits someone else 
to assume the responsibility for his bloodiest 
acts. 

For a project of such complex magnitude 
Eisenstein was just as intent on efficiency 
of schedule and budget as in the simpler 
Newsky, regardless of the problems of war- 
time filming in the Palace of Culture in re- 
mote Alma-Ata—and only at night, when 
munitions factories were not using the elec- 
tric power. Within a year after filming was 
begun in April 1943, almost all of Part One 
was in the cutting room, along with much 
of Part Two; these later scenes had often 
been filmed early, to take advantage of 
standing sets and actors’ commitments. The 
photography was divided between Tisse, 
who took the exteriors (including the siege 
of Kazan and the thrilling “shots in depth” 
at the end of Part One), and Andrei Mosk- 
vin, who filmed all the studio sequences, the 
larger part of the film (in Part Two the 
camera rarely leaves the studio). 

An error, possibly fatal for both the work 
and its creator, may have been made in the 
wartime decision to divide Part Two, as pub- 
lished, into two parts—to produce a trilogy. 
Several scenes planned for the original Part 
Two required northern exteriors (and Tisse ) 
that could not be adapted to the studio work 
in Alma-Ata. (In any case, it is difficult to 
see how all the material and ideas for Part 
Two could ever have been crowded into a 
film of normal length.) The resulting trilogy 
plan thus concluded with a Part Three of 
great mass movement, battle, breadth, etc., 


transforming the new Part Two into a purely 
“interior” dramatic interlude between grand- 
er and more open sections. This doomed 
Part Two to a concentration on psychology 
and on intrigue, the most dangerous ele- 
ments in any “social” treatment of Ivan’s 
reign. 

The tasks that Eisenstein gave to the 
actors caused more friction than in any of 
his previous experiences with trained actors, 
for their training had not prepared them for 
the heroic Elizabethan manner, the startling 
“noble” style invented for Ivan. The staging 
of Shakespearean tragedy had grown in- 
creasingly realistic in the Soviet theatre; the 
works of his more extreme contemporaries, 
Marlowe and Webster, impossible to play 
realistically, were almost unknown in actual 
performance there (though beloved by Eis- 
enstein ); and the one Russian “Elizabethan” 
drama, Pushkin’s Boris Godunov, was un- 
thinkable except on a realist stage.* The 
most resistance to Eisenstein’s demands 
came from the most trained actors; up to 
Eisenstein’s death Nikolai Cherkasov, who 
played Ivan, complained bitterly of the com- 
positions he had been twisted into, the ach- 
ing positions he had been forced to main- 
tain: 


Carried away by his enthusiasm for pic- 
torial composition, Eisenstein moulded ex- 
pressive, monumental mises-en-scéne, but 
it was often difficult to justify the content 
of the form he was striving to achieve. In 
some of his mises-en-scéne, extremely 
graphic in idea and composition, an actor’s 
strained muscles often belied his inner 
feelings. In such cases, the actor found 
it difficult indeed to mould the image de- 
manded of him. Eisenstein insisted that 


* The Eisenstein archive (now being prepared for publication in Moscow) contains a project for a Push- 
kin film; his sketches for the scene of Boris’s monologue anticipate the style of Ivan the Terrible. 


The child Ivan (Erik Pyriev) and his 
quarreling boyar-counsellors. From the 
original Prologue to Part One, adapted (as a 
memory) to Part Two. 


his ideas be carried out. This insistence 
infected us .. . 

My confidence in the film waned and 
my worries grew with each passing day. 
After watching scenes of the second part 
run through I criticized some episodes, 
but Eisenstein brushed my criticism aside, 
and in the end stopped showing me edited 
bits altogether. In films, it is the director 
who has the last word. (Cherkasov, Notes 
of a Soviet Actor, an English text pub- 
lished by the Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow, ca. 1956. ) 

For his “romanticism” Eisenstein had no 
need for the shadings and delicate indica- 
tions that Cherkasov had learned with such 
psychological “truth.” When Michael Chek- 
hov saw the film in America, he could not 
believe that his former colleague, Serafima 
Birman (who plays the hawklike boyarina ), 
could have accepted such a “betrayal” of all 
their lessons without her protest. On the 
other hand, younger actors—such as Ludmila 
Tselikovskaya (playing Ivan’s bride) and 
Pavel Kadochnikov ( Vladimir )—enjoyed the 
new problems Eisenstein gave them. 
The grandeur of our subject called for 
monumental means of presentation . . . 
This was how the style of the film was 
determined, a style that ran counter to 
many of the traditional methods to which 
we have grown accustomed ... The 
general custom is to try to make the his- 
torical personage “accessible,” to portray 
him as an ordinary person sharing the 
ordinary, human traits of all other people 
—to present him “in dressing-gown and 
nightcap.” 

But with Ivan we wanted a different 

tone. In him we wished chiefly to convey 


a sense of majesty, and this led us to adopt 
majestic forms. We had the actors speak 
in measured tones, frequently accompa- 


nied by music... (Eisenstein, “How 
We Filmed Ivan the Terrible,” Cinema 
Chronicle, February, 1945. ) 


The unified “deliberate” film, especially 
the film that does not conceal its maker’s 
calculation, has always been the least popu- 
lar film anywhere in the world—in and out 
of the film industry. A Rashomon or Cob- 
web Castle will always have a harder life 
than a Gate of Hell; a Murnau or a Dreyer 
will always suffer more than a Lubitsch or 
a Huston. The rare film artist who defies 
the spontaneous, to show that the medium 
can invent as well as mirror, has as much to 
contribute to the future of cinema as do all 
the great artists—including Chaplin, Dov- 
zhenko, Fellini—who treasure the effect of 
improvisation. Since the release of Ivan, 
Part One, there has been some slight use, 
by Soviet and foreign film-makers, of the 
lessons it teaches, but full use of Ivan’s art 
apparently waits for the future. 

In January, 1946, close to the completion 
of the cutting of Part Two, I heard from Eis- 
enstein that his theoretical work advanced 
throughout the production of Ivan: 


I was (and still am for about 3 weaks ) 
busy like hell: just finishing to shoot and 
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cut the second part of Ivan. This part in- 
cludes two reels made in color [the ban- 
quet before the murder of Vladimir]. 
Color used in quite different a way, than 
it is usually done—so that it gives a big 
additional chapter to what is nearly ready 
in book form.* If everything is allright 
here with the picture I expect to take a 
vacation and finish the book—% of which 
are ready for print. Most of the stuff is 
unpublished (part of it even—unwritten 
yet!) and is mostly concerned with the 
development of the principles started by 
“Potemkin” during these 20 years in dif- 
ferent media (is that the way to say it? )— 
treatments of sound, music, color. The 
way of composing exstatic scenes, etc. 
“Ivan” in connection with “Potemkin.” I 
will send you a detailed plan as soon as 
the film goes to the laboratory to be 
printed... . 


Part Two was completed under a great lift 
of morale; the postponed Stalin Prizes of 
1943 and 1944 were announced in early Feb- 
ruary, 1946, and they included awards to 
the artists responsible for the high quality 
of Ivan the Terrible, Part One. 

The final work on the editing of Ivan, Part 
Two, was done on the day that Part One’s 
prize was to be celebrated. Eisenstein left 
the cutting room, for the last time, at 10:30 
P.M., went directly to the celebration dinner, 
and while dancing, at about 2 a.m., collapsed 
to the floor with a heart attack. Five weeks 
later, lying in the Kremlin Hospital, he de- 
scribed the next few horrible moments to 
Brooks Atkinson: 


They told him to lie still; they told him 
not to move, that they would carry him 
to the hospital. 

“But I was temperamental,” Mr. Eisen- 


stein continued. “I insisted on getting up 
and walking to the car unassisted.” 

According to the doctors, that is when 
he died. .. . 

“I am dead right now,” he said mis- 
chievously. “The doctors say that, accord- 
ing to all rules, I cannot possibly be alive. 
So this is a postscript for me, and it’s won- 
derful. Now I can do anything I like. I 
am going to have a good time.” (New 
York Times, March 11, 1946.) 


His “good time” was to read the accumula- 
tion of old and new books that Ivan had kept 
him from; his cable to me of March 21 re- 
newed the writing promise: “. . . looking 
forward long reconvalescence entirely de- 
voted writing books.” And on April 18, 1946: 
“, . . trying hard to recover . . . working 
on opus two.” At the end of May he was 
transferred to a sanatorium outside Moscow, 
and in June, to his cottage in the country. 
I do not know for how long the news was 
concealed from him that the Central Com- 
mittee was extremely critical of Part Two. 
Unless he was allowed no papers he must 
have seen the attack in Sovietskoye Iskusstvo 
(a weekly he always read), of August 16, 
1946: 


The second part of Ivan the Terrible pro- 
vides a very clear illustration of the results 
to which a lack of responsibility, a dis- 
dainful attitude toward the study of es- 
sential material, and a careless and arbi- 
trary treatment of historical themes may 
lead. (An editorial, “Increase the Sense of 
Responsibility Amongst Film Experts”; I 
quote a translation made by the British 
Films Officer in Moscow. ) 


One of the most negative periods in Soviet 
film history was introduced by the Central 
Committee’s resolution of September 4, 1946. 


* This was to have been a sequel to The Film Sense; it was unfinished at the time of his death. 


The particular target of its detailed attack 
was the second part of A Great Life, a film 
about the post-war restoration of the coal 
mines of the Donbass, directed by Leonid 
Lukov—but the second part of Ivan the Ter- 
rible was also unequivocally condemned: 


Eisenstein . . . showed his ignorance of 
historical facts by portraying the progres- 
sive force of the oprichniki [bodyguards] 
as a band of degenerates similar to the 
American Ku Klux Klan, and by portray- 
ing Ivan, a man of strong will and charac- 
ter, as aman of no will and little character, 
resembling Hamlet. 


For a while Eisenstein’s physical condi- 
tion prevented either defense or revision of 
his film, and at that time there was no one 
else brave enough either to defend or to 
revise it. But in the following months Eisen- 
stein made two careful moves, calculated to 
bring his Ivan back to life. In Culture and 
Life he published a reply to the resolution’s 
criticism; agreeing for the most part with 
the condemnation, even going further in 
some details, there is yet one ambiguous 
passage that has a flavor of defense: 


We know Ivan Grozny as a man with a 
strong will and firm character. Does that 
exclude from the characterization of this 
tzar the possibility of the existence of cer- 
tain doubts? It is difficult to think that a 
man who did such unheard of and un- 
precedented things in his time never 
thought over the choice of means or never 
had doubts about how to act, at one time 
or another. But could it be that these pos- 
sible doubts overshadow the historical role 
of historical Ivan as it was shown in the 
filmi? Could it be that the essence of this 


The lullaby sung by the Boyarina 
Staritskaya (Serafima Birman) to her son 
Vladimir (Pavel Kadochnikov) 

is interrupted. 
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powerful sixteenth-century figure lies in 
these doubts and not in his uncompro- 
mising fight against them or unending suc- 
cess of his state activity? Is it not so that 
the center of our attention is and must be 
Ivan the builder, Ivan the creator of a 
new, powerful, united Russian power, 
Ivan the inexorable destroyer of every- 
thing that resisted his progressive under- 
takings? (Kultura i zhizn, October 20, 
1946; I quote the translation used in Marie 
Seton's biography of Eisenstein. ) 


Alexandrov later told Marie Seton of another 
move this winter. Eisenstein wrote to Stalin, 
asking for a discussion of the banned film, 
and Stalin invited him and Cherkasov to talk 
with him about their plans. The result was 
a compromise: as soon as Eisenstein was 
well enough to work, he should complete 
Part Three, incorporating in it the least of- 
fensive sequences from Part Two. It was 
just after this that he cabled me ( March 14, 
1947): “Everything okay continue working 
Ivan.” But, so far as we know, he was never 
well enough to again enter a sound-stage or 
a cutting room. 

Ten years after his death, the night of 
February 10-11, 1948, and five years after 
Stalin's death, moves were made to bring 
Ivan, Part Two, to the world film audience, 
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and it was finally released to Soviet audi- 
ences in September. A month later it had its 
“western” premiére in the setting of the 
Brussels Exposition where, if any hero were 
to be named for the week there of The Best 
Films of All Time, it would certainly be 
Sergei Eisenstein, the creator of Potemkin 
and Ivan. 

The curious irony of this delayed exhibi- 
tion of Ivan, Part Two, is that we are seeing 
it in exactly the version in which Eisenstein 
left it, without any of the revisions de- 
manded by the angered or worried censors 
of 1946. This extremely significant fact was 
revealed in the statements of two distin- 
guished Russian visitors to Brussels at the 
time of Ivan’s showing there—Cherkasov and 
Kozintzev, a colleague and lifelong friend of 
Eisenstein—“This is the film as Eisenstein 
showed it to me.” There are a few rough- 
nesses in the cutting of Part Two that may 
be accounted for by recalling that he com- 
pleted his work-print only, without an op- 
portunity to make a final polished version 
before the negative was cut, posthumously, 
to match his work-print. The content and 
arrangement of scenes do not always corre- 
spond to that of the known scenario, but 
such an exact correspondence would be ex- 
traordinary in the case of any finished film, 
and surely in the case of one that was com- 
pleted two years after its scenario was pub- 
lished. 

The only flaw in the Brussels and subse- 
quent London screenings of Part Two was 
that the color sequences were shown in black 
and white, for Moskvin was dissatisfied with 
the process he had used, compared with his 
later successes in color. Two months later, 


however, the persistence of the Cinéma- 
théque Frangaise achieved a Paris showing 
of the last reels as intended by their makers 
—a world of difference in the total effect of 
the film. In Brussels Kozintzev had told us 
how Eisenstein had treated color as another 
instrument, and of his occasional unreal ma- 
nipulation of colored light; but the actuality 
surpassed all expectation. After a genera- 
tion of discreet film color it is a new stimu- 
lation to see it used indiscreetly, boldly, and 
with ideas. Like another group of instru- 
ments, it heightens every purpose it is ap- 
plied to, and you can hear Prokofiev orches- 
trating for it, with the same unreal dramatic 
enhancement that you hear in the boyarina’s 
ambitious lullaby when her exultation is sud- 
denly supported chorally. Though the ca- 
thedral climax between the two color pas- 
sages was filmed earlier in black and white, 
the transitions between color and mono- 
chrome were turned ingeniously to the film’s 
advantage. And it was good to see Eisen- 
stein enjoying a taste of color before his 
career closed. 

We have not yet seen the whole of Eisen- 
stein’s trilogy, and it is now sadly clear that 
we never shall, for the passages intended for 
Part Three are too fragmentary for editing 
or judgment (though its sketches may be 
complete). But we now have an hour and 
a half more of Ivan the Terrible than we had 
before, and this is a great deal to be thankful 
for. It means this much more of Eisenstein’s 
ideas and inventions, plus this much more 
of Prokofiev's music—prepared for us thir- 
teen years ago by two great artists who are 
now dead. 


